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People were happier, he thought, in small states than in large.
Rhode Island was perhaps too small, and it was subject to faction.
Some states were perhaps so large, though Sherman did not
name any, that the powers of government were not "able to
pervade them." He evidently believed that Connecticut was
the best size, neither too small nor too large.

Wilson of Pennsylvania and Mason of Virginia repeated and
reinforced their earlier arguments, and Madison in a remarkable
speech on the whole problem made a specific answer to Sherman.
Sherman had admitted that in a very small state faction and
oppression might prevail "It was to be inferred then that
wherever these prevailed the State was too small. Had they not
prevailed in the largest as well as the smallest tho' less than in
the smallest; and were we not thence admonished to enlarge the
sphere as far as the nature of Government would admit? This
was the only defence against the inconveniences of democracy
consistent with the democratic form of Government7" There were
bound to be factions and interests in any state. But if the state
were large enough, then no one interest would be likely at any
given time to form itself into a majority against the interest of
the whole people or of any particular minority. It was therefore
incumbent on the Convention delegates to try "to frame a re-
publican system on such a scale & in such a form as will con-
troul all the evils which have been experienced.**

When the vote was taken, Connecticut, New Jersey, and South
Carolina were in favor of election by the state legislatures, but
eight states stood firmly by their original decision. New York and
Delaware were not divided, as before, and Maryland was now
represented.

After that there was no further discussion of the matter till it
was reported by the committee of the whole to the Convention
on June 21 for final settlement. New Jersey was still opposed to
election by the people, and Maryland was now divided. But
South Carolina, having raised a few objections, voted aye, and
with it eight more states.

This was the greatest victory for popular government in the
entire Convention. It should be noted that the delegates who were
from the outset most favorable to a stronger central government
were those who had the most faith in the people. They were not
mystical in this, but practical. Mason, Wilson, and Madison all